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MASONIC MIRROR. | 


‘*Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous | 
men, with the praise-worthy design ‘of rec alling to our re- 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity.”"— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


Extraet from an Address written by John A. Bry- 
qn, Esq. for the recent festival of St. John,’ the 
Evangelist, celebrated by Constellation Lodge, 
in Ellicotsville, Cattaragus county, it being also 
the installation of the Lodge. 


fundamental principles of Masonry, lie}! 
deep inthe human heart. ‘The breath of envy can-'! 
not reach, nor the tongue of claumny blast them. 3 
They seek a destiny in the heavens. ‘They soar to 
a loftier recognition than the sanction of worldly || 
follies. Crime is hushed, and guilt is punished by |, 
ihe power of their influence. Religion and philos-'| 
ophy have softened and enlightened, while Mason- 
ry has conquered the vile affections of the soul. 
The region of mind has been explored and cheered 
and animated with the rays ofhope. The humble vo- || 
tary of science and refinement, has cultivated an ear- 
ly acquaintance with the mysteries of the craft, the 
march of intelligence and letters has borne with it 
the accumulated honors of the mystic profession. 
At our sacred altar, kings have been humbled, and 
subjects have bowed themselves. The brightest 
stars of empire have worshipped at our shrine.— 
Ancient and modern greatness have surrendered to 
the power of our solemn ceremonies; and heroes 
and statesmen have levelled themselves to the em- 
brace of our rituals. Our illustrious Washington 
was the zealous advocate, the friend and patron cf 
the order. Our Franklin knelt and acknowledged | 
its excellence, and the marble monument, standing | 
amid the ruins of revolutionary times, the record 
of Masonic worth and patriotism, points us to the 
sad spot where Warron fell. 

‘In tracing the progress of our art, and viewing 
its rapid dissemination over the world, we necessa- 
rily fall upon the period when the principles of our 
faith were put to the test of sord'd intolerance; 
when the frowns of monarch proclaimed the final 
subversion of our Masonic devotions, and announc- 
edihe fall of our ancient brethren; when the fire 
and sword laid waste the fair regions of science; and 
when too the mighty of the earth, were the wilkng 
instruments of despotism in the inhibition of the 
rights of the profession. Although the direful 
scenes of bigotry and persecution have often visited 
the world they have ever left the tenets of our faith 
unharmed: and what care we, in this day of refine- 
ment and knowledge, that a modern Alexander has 
proscribed us? What of the tortures of a°Span- 


| desolation over the most delightsome portion of an- 
cient Asia—what of the bloody bandit who exulted 
in the conflagration of the mighty fabrics of eastern 
| grandeur—what of the sword of persecution, that for 
ages on ages has gleamed with the blood of human 


have so long held dominion over them? 


ish Inquisition—what of the carnage that spread 


‘innocence! They have hitherto proved incompe- 


tent to the suppression of Mason’s virtues; and if 
‘mankind should again be assailed with these un- 
happy visitants, let them present the shield of con- 
/scious duty to stay the hand of devastation. 


Let | 


hereditary powers combine for our overthrow. Let 
'monarchies riot in the agonies of the fallen. 


Let |. 
the weapon of malevolence prey upon the fair col- 
umn reared by science and polished by sculpture; 
that stately column standing firm and immoveable, 
against which the storms of revolutions have beat, 
and at whose base the honors of the world have 
been offered: and let them, if they choose, follow 
the Mason to his domestic fire-side.—Let them chal- 
lenge his principles, his virtues, or his charity; and 
we will point them to the sad mansion of misery, 


Where the foot of despotism never treads, for an il- 


lustration of the moral lesson he has imbibed with- 
‘in our walls. We will bid them follow us to the 
‘humble couch where a suffering brother lies lan- 


/guishing; to ascend the chamber of the sick and 


‘dying, there to pause and weep over misfortune, 
‘and wipe the tear of sympathy from the cheek of or- 
‘phanage. And when these kind offices shall be 
fully acccompliched, when sorrow shall be allevia- 
ted, and the disconsolate comforted, we willturn to 
the Tobes of royalty and inguire, by what standard 
of equity.or justice they asperse us? We will ask 


\them, why ignorance, and blindness, and bigotry, 


Why the 
panoply of power once triumphed over refinement? 
Why the sanctuary of religion has been polluted— |; 
the home of ;hudosophy disturbed—the altar of Ma- 
sonry demolished? And we will ask this in open 
defiance of their mandates, in full assurance that 
our principles will ever protect themselves from the 
grasp of the invader. They are founded in the 
immutability of the human soul. ‘They repose on 
the integrity and intelligence of mankind. The 
hand of the despot cannot tarnish their lustre. ‘The || 
shafts of the malevolent will fall powerless before || 
them. Crowns may crumble—thrones may be lev- 
elled with the dust—the stake may be fag geotted, 
and the fire of torture enkindled around a captive 
brother; and the arcana of his faith, borne above 
the shouts of the barbarian, will protect the Mason- | 
tc Symbol from extinction, and preserve the mys-), 
tic tie from the fury of the flames.” 


The Anniversary of the natal day of the * Fath- | 


er of his Country,” was celebrated at the city of) 


Washington on the 22d inst. ‘The Masonic Fra- 


ternity paid due honors to the memory of their late | 
Grand Master. 


The InstalJation and Consecration of Albion 
Lodge, No. 52, took place at St. Johns, N. B. on 
Monday 25th ult. An Oration well adapted to the 
occasion, was’ delivered by Rev. Brother B. G. 
Gray. We hope to be able soon to present our 
readers, with a full account of this celebration, and 
a copy of the Address, It is spoken very highly of 
by the New-Brunswick papers, and a copy has been 
requested for the press. 


N. ¥. Granp CuHaptrer.—In our last, we no- 
ticed the meeting of the Grand Chapter of New- 
York, gave a list of the officers elect, with a short 
note relative to the ere¢tion of the Hall, but for 
want of room were unable to be so particular as 
would seem necessary to give a just conception of 
the doings of the meeting. Under the jurisdiction 
of this Grand Chapter there are one hundred and 
four Chapters, all of which, except nineteen, were 
| present on the occasion, by their proper representa- 
tives. The business was commenced by a fervent 
prayer, and an able, eloquent, and interesting ad- 
dress by the Rev. Joseph Prentiss, of Catskill, 
Grand Chaplain; and was honored by the presence 
of the M. E. De Witt Clinton, General Grand 
High Priest of the Grand Chapter of the United 
States, and several cther distinguished members of 
the fraternity. 

The flourishing condition of the Craft through- 
out the State, abundantly appeared from the returns 
from the several subordinate Chapters, as well as 
from the numerous applications for warrants to 
constitute new ones, 

It was expected that the necessary measure 
would have been taken at this meeting to consu- 
mate the wishes of the fraternity, in the erection 
of a ‘pleodid Masonic Hall, in this city, the inci- 
pient steps for which had been taken at the last 
jsession. The subject was referred to a highly 
/respectable committee from different parts of the 
State, who unanimously reported in its favor, and 
submitted a plan; but unfortunately it was discover- 
ed that the act of the legislature incorporating the 
Grand Chapter would not warrant it. A resolu- 
tion was adopted appointing a committee to apply 
for an amendment of the charter—and it is com- 
‘monly believed that this very desirable object is 
only postponed. 
it was a very busy session—much was done for 
ithe benefit of masonry generally, and to regulate 
the concerns of subordinate Chapters in particular. 
The sacred cause of Charity was not forgotten; six 
hundred and seventy-five dollars were dispersed to 
| different parts of the State to lighten the widow’s 
heart, to dry the orphan’s tears, and to make the 
aged and the decripted to leap for joy. 

Interesting and able discussions arose on several 
subjects of importance to the fraternity, and elicited 
much talent and eloquence. 

The session closed on the 11th, as it had com- 
‘menced, in the utmost harmony and good feeling— 
and all present could exclaim with the Psalmist, 


'** Flow pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
‘in unity.” 


ELECTION or OFFICERS. 


Officers elected in PortTLanp ‘Longs; on tlie 2d 
Wednesday of November, 1825. 

R. W. Nelson Racklyff, M.; W. Ebenezer 
Seaver, S. W.; W. Samuel Chase, J. W.; Ar- 
thur Shirley, Treasurer; Ira D. Bugbee, Secretary; 
isaac Ingersol, §S. D.; James B. Cahoon, J. D.; 


Rev. Samuel Rand, ‘Chaplain; Cristopher Rand, 
Jr. Tyler. 


Officers elected in Ancrent Lanp-Marx Lopee, 
Portland, the Ist Wednesday in December. 

R. W. Charles B. Smith, M.; W. John L. 
Megquire, S. W.; Jeremiah Haskell, J. W.; 
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Henry H. Boody, Treasurer; Dav id Burbank, 
Secretary; Daniel Winslow, S. D.; David Robin- 


son, J. D.; Rev. Russel Streeter, ‘Chaplain; Wil- 
liam Stephens, Tyler. 


Officers of Warervitie Loncr, Waterville, Me. 

M. P. Norton, Esq. M.; D. Cook, S. W.; Maj. 
Ebenezer Balcom, J. W.,; Jedediah Morrill, Trea- 
surer; Zebulon Gage, Secretary; ; Isaac Russ, S. D.; 
Asahel Stilson, J. D.; David Coombs, S. S.; Levi 
Roges, J. S. 


Officers of Comet Loner, Genesee, Livingston 
County, New-York, chosen December 21, 1826. 
Walter Smith, W. M.; Samuel Hubbard, Ss. W.; 


Cephas Beach, J. W.; David Wattles, Treasurer; 
James Kneeland, Secretary; ; WwW oodruff K. Mat- | 


‘thews, S. D.; Samuel Merwin, J. D.; Medad| 


Curtis, Hiram Ellis, Stewards; Elisha Noble, | 
Tyler. 


Officers of Humanity Lopes, Brimfield, Mass. 

Ebenezer Knight, R. W. M.; John B. Cooly, 
S. W.; Augustus James, J. W.; Justin Morgan, 
Treasurer; Eaton Hitchcock, Secretary; A. Hoar, 
and E. Tucker, Stewards. 


Annual meeting for choice of officers at their 
regular communication in October. 


Officers of Mount Zion Royat Arcu Onarrer, 
at Stoughton, for the Masonic year 5826. © ' 
M. E. and Rev. Benjamin Huntoon, 
Joel Talbot, K.; E. Lemuel Gay, S.; - Comps. 
Richard Talbot, Treasurer; Elijah Atherton, Sec-| 
retary; Rev. Ephraim Randall, Chaplain; Jonathan | 
Reynolds, R. A. C.; Nathaniel Blake, C. of H.; 
‘Thomas Tolman, P. S.; Daniel Randall, Jr., Abel 
Wentworth, David Jacobs, M. V.; James ‘Swan, 
Leonard Hodges, Stewards, Simeon 

Tyler. 
Ristne Star Loner, at Stoughton, A. L. 5826. 
R. W. Jonathan Reynolds, M.; W. Leonard 
* Hodges, S. W.; W. John Gay, J. Ww. , 


Officers of Kine Hrram’s R. A. at Green- 
wich, Mass. 

M. E. Apollos Johnson, H. P.; B. Jonathan 
Brown, K.; E. Mason C, Darling, S.; Rev. Lucius 
R. Paige, Chaplain; Comps. John Warner, Trea- 
surer; James Hinds, Secretary; Joseph H. Elmore, 
R. A. C.; Allen Wing, C. H.; Rufus Flagg, P. S; 
‘chn T. Jordan, Steward; Aaron Johnson, Tyter. 


Officers of the council of Royan anp SELECT 
Masters, Greenwich, Mass. 

‘Comps. John Warner, T. I. G. M.; Warren 
P. Wing, D. G. M.; Edward Raymore, A 
James Hinds, C. G.; Joseph Whipple, 2d. Trea- 


surer; John Town, Secretary; John T. Jordan, 
G. S. 


InsTartation.— Lafayette Council of Royal and 
Select Masters, No. 6, was duly installed by T. 
I. Comp. John Barney, at North East, N. ¥. Jan. 
25th, A. L. 5826. The following persons were 
elected as officers:—-T. I. John Dewell, G. R. M; 
I. T. I. Curtis, D. G. R. M; P. E. Taylor, I. G. W. 


Officers of Jordan Lodge, Danverse, installed on 
the evening of the 2ist of December last. 

Jonathan Shove, M. ; Rufus Choate, S. W. ; 
Lewis Allen, J. W.; Rev. Ebenezer Hubbard, 
Chaplain ; Sylvester Proctor, Treasurer ; Oliver 
C. Felton, B. Tibbets, S. D. 
Fitch Pool, Jr. J ; Andrew Torr, S. S. ; Win. 
gate Merrill, J. “William Jr. M.; ; Wm. 
Jones, Tyler. 


Officers of Meridian Sun Lodge, Athens, T'en 
elected in December :—John K. Farmer, M. ; James 
MKarney, S. W.; Tidence Lane, J. W. ; Benj. 
£. Stout, Sec’y. 


-SCLENTIFIC. 


Search, undismayed, the dark profound 
Where Nature works in secret; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with ince sant change 

Their elemental round; behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the ma ss, With ever-netive flame; 

Then say, if nought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder? 


From the Lendon Mechanics’ Journal, 

On Naturar Steer, or German Sreer. 
Three sorts of steel are usually distinguished: the steel 
of cementation often called blister steel, because its sur- 
face is usually covered with blisters; cast steel, formed 
from the former by melting in a crucible; and lastly, nat- 


ural steel, or that of the forges, very frequently called 
German steel. 


This steel is the most impure, unequal and _ variable of 
the three kinds, but it is considerable cheaper; it has also 
the property of being easily welded, either to iron or to 
itself, and some other qualities which render it frequently 
preferable to the other two kinds of steel. 

Its grain is unequally granular, sometimes even fib- 
rous; its colour usually blue; it is easily forged; it re- 
quires a strong heat to temper it, and it then only acquires. 
a middling hardness; when forged repeatedly, it does not 
pass into iron as easily as the other kinds. 

There are two subdivisions of this stee!; that procured 
from cast iron, and that obtained at once from the ore. 

The stee] yielded by cast iron manufactured in the re- 
fining houses, is known by the general name of furnace 
steel; and that which has only been once treated in the 
refining furnace, is particularly called rough steel, and is 
frequently very unequally converted into steel. Both 
these varieties are drawn into bars, then hardened, and 
broke into pieces. 

The best cast iron for the parpose of making natural 
steel, is that obtained from hematites or from sparry iron 
ore; if it contains magnesia, this is thought to be of advan- 
tage; it should be of gray colour; white cast iron does 
not yield steel unless its charge of carbon is increased, 
eithe: by stirring the melted metal with a long pole, and 
keeping it melted a long time, that it may absorb char- 
‘coal from the lining of the furnace; or by melting it with 
dark coloured iren. Black cast iron yields a bad brittle 
steel, unless the excess of carbon that it contains is either 
burnt away, or it is melted with fiery cinder. The cast 
iron, to be converted into steel, is then melted in blast 
furnaces, and treated nearly the same as if it were to be 
refined into bar iron, only the blast is weaker; the twyer, 
instead of being directed so as to throw the wind upon the 
surface of the melted metal, is placed nearly horizontal- 
ly; the melted metal! is covered with slag, and is not dis- 
turbed by stirring; when judged to be sufficiently refined, 
and is grown solid, it is with drawn from the furnace, 
and forged. After this natural steel is made, there is al- 
most always taken out of the refining furnace, towards, 
the end of the operation, one or more pigs of iron; which 
are rather hard, and used for implements of husbandry. , 

That is the best natural steel which is the densest —be- 
comes the hardest when tempered, and 1s not brittle. Its 
grain should be very fine and equal; and it should be ca- 
pable of being forged and welded without breaking or 
splitting; lastly, it should support the action of the forge 


well, without changing its nature. 


Natural stee] hasin general the defect of being strawy, 
or containing parts which are not steel, but merely cast 
iron, sometimes it is cindery, its surface being covered 
with small holes; but this seems merely accidenta’, and 
owing to its being treated with too strong aheat. It is 


in order to remedy these defects that this steel is bundled 
together and forged. 


that of Styria; it is usually sold in chests or barrels, two 
and a half or three feet long. Its grain is even, close and 


| fine; but when polished, it shews fibres, cinders and 


threads, from which even this steel is not entirely free. — 
Sometimes when broke it has in the middle of the frac- 
ture a spot, yellow, orange, or blue, which is called the 
rose, and the bars in which it appears are called rose steel. 
| It has been thought that this rose was a mark of goodness, 
and the manufacturers of steel in other places have at- 
tempted to imitate it; but, in fact, this rose is a sign of 
‘defect, and is only found at the place where the bar 
breaks with the greatest ease; indeed, it appears, to arise 
from a straw which is formed at the time of tempering 
the steel. Files, and the best kinds of tools, are usually 
made of this steel in Germany; the proper colour for 
hardening it is a cherry red heat. 

The next esteemed steel is that called distinctively 
German steel, or Pont stuff. It is not so good as the for- 
mer; it is sold eather in bars ten or twelve feet long, or 
in barrels about three feet long; it is marked with an an- 
chor, or seven starsin acircle. This is the most uséd. 

There is also a steel in Germany called Cologne steel, 


forged in bars 3 inches .5 long, 1 inch .25 wide, and 0 
ineh .75 thick. Solingen steel. Hungarian steel, mark- 
ed with an oak leaf, and sold in bundles of four or six 
bars, fastened together with iron bands 
different sizes, but 1 inch 25 square. 


: the bars are of 


From the Same. 
@x THE Mecwanican Power or Human Lapour. 


Several authors have investigated the force of mankind 
as exerted in various kinds of labour. The investigation 
of the earlier observers have, however, been generally 


obtained from casual observations, without any regular 
course of experiments. 


eAmontons says, a man, weighing 133lbs. Freneh 
weight, was completely exhausted in ascending 62 feet 
by steps. 

He also says that a sawyer made 200 strokes, of 18 
French inches each, with a force of 25lbs in 2 minutes 
and 15 seconds. 

According to Desaguliers, an ordinary man can turpa 
winch, with the force of 30)b. at the velocity of 30 inches 
in a second, for ten hours. And he observes, that two 
men working at a windless, having two handles at right 
angles with each other, can raise 70lb. more easily than 
a single man canthe 30]b.; as an additional effect of 
5lbs. is produced on the work of each man, in conse- 
quence of the uniform action arising from the maaan be- 
ing placed at right angles with each other. 


According to the same author the action of a fly, when 
the motion is pretty quick, increases the force of a man 
so much that he can exert the force of SOlb. 


And he farther says, that with a good pump, a man 
may raise a hogshead of water 10 feet high in a minute, 
and continue at this work for a whole day. 

Dr. Robinson says that a feeble old man by walking 
‘backwards and forwards ona lever, raised 7 cubic feet; 
that is to say 437lbs. and a half of water 1! feet and a 

half high each minute, for 8 or 10 hoursa day; while a 
| young man, weighing 135lbs. and carrying aload of 30]bs. 
raised 9 cubic feet 25 equal to 578ibs. 1 of water, the 
same heigth, in the same time, and for the same continu- 
ance without being fatigued. 


Euler thinks a man can raise 100 Q}bs, 180 feet in 60 


\minutes. 


The most esteemed natural steel, made in Germany, i. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


ORIGINAL. 


ENGINEER NO. 2. 


«Had I a thousand lives—I’d have a thousand wives, 
Then multiplied a thousand times my happiness would be; 
Did exceed ?—That great_wise man indeed— 
Must then have been a veteran, in life’s felicity.”’ 


—N. Y, Promenading Party—Gens de Cabiner—Selections.— 


We have lalely admitted, among our convivials— 
3. e. in our perambulating social order—an invetei- 
ate staunch Old-Bachelor. 

You must know, we profess ourselves don-vivants, 
of cheerful temperament—-though sustain'ng the 
fair and unimpeachable character of thoughtfulness 
and seriousness—-good-nature and the “ incorrupi- 
ta fides,” simplicity of manners and purity of 
morals, with several other virtues and qualities, 
more or less estimable, inclusive;—for we are not 
only professedly, but constitutionally happy beings 
—rich in resources and altogether independent in 
our opinions—generally belles-lettres scholars and 
somewhat habitually shrewd observers.—In diligence 
—speed and progress, none allowed to go before 
us,—of standing, none better,—in variety—ezercise 
—volition and action—none superior,—with a pro- 
batum est, for all available efforts and a quantum 
sufficit for all boot-less projects a foot. All creeds 
and controversies—formulas and specialities, with 
us, are consolidated in one established rule, or 
golden maxim—viz:—*‘ innocence and occupation 
are the true source of HAPPINESS.” 

The novitiate Bachelor was of our caste; a good- 
humored spectatoral Will Honeycomb—with glasses, 
and a real promenading umbrellad Bob Logic;—-: 
high forehead, inquisitive eye, the proboscian fea- 
ture, aquiline, sanguine complexion, voice of good 
compass—a longitudinal face much like the map of 
the United Kingdoms, full of point and expression 
—the whole contour like a lofty citadel in the volu- 
ted corinthian taste,—in fine, of an athletic and 
personable stature, with good teeth and talents, and 
all the requisite pliabilities of sinew and muscle, for 
recumbency, service, or celerity—verifying the old 
proverb—-“ like master, hke man;’”—excepting, 
that to his general astonishment and partial vexa- 
tion, we were all to a man snugly sheltered, in the 
alcoves of matrimony. 

We had now risqued an exception of some sup- 
posed importance,and without further delay, before 
‘starting new adventures, we thought it advisable to 
question our new associate, who being of age res- 
pectable, and learned in the law, could answer for 
himself. One of our firm and active comrades, usu- 
ally styled Quaker-Jo, was selected and deputed to 
act as chairman,—and the forms proceeded. 

Q. Friend, hadst thou thine education in the 
city? 

4, As it is generally well-known, I am a citizen, 

Q. Ido perceive thee friend, and judge thou 


begin a circumambulation ;—-peradventure 


ou wilt take a course a little less circutlous, lest 
on thy traverse we may fail to follow thee, or may- 
hap be non-plused to keep thee company in thy,ram- 
blings,—Art thou single? 

4. Speak you in reference to unity and identi- 
ty—I grant you, even so—unus non duplex!—If, 
conditional—the affirmative must be set up, as an 
alihi— a hnotty point ina difficult case, for, from 
the Pacific fee-zee to the Philadelphia lawyer, 
who could take such ground with impunity, or hold 
that way—that, unum cum pluribus, one can be 
singular—single or solus? if what is advanced, 7. e. 
the question proposed, is applicable, in any point, 
or bearing, or connection with office concerns;— 


what the avle, or king-bolt,is to the wheels and car-! 


multiplicity of complicate business-affairs, such 
all the singleness known to our profession! or 


no singularity! If 


to the state of wedlock? 


ries vs. opinions and examples”—I 


spear, into “ false reading.”) 


——“ To beor not to be—(so and so) 
‘* That is the question.---Whether ‘tis better,” &c. 


a “ coming in’’—to dinner.) 


“ What dreams may come, 
“ When we have shuffled on this mortal coil, 
“ Must give us pause”. —-——— 


But William, being welcomed and honored as 


present, in statu quo. 
William had already reported to his friends 


&c. §c. 


forsooth is meant by the enquiry, any thing relative 
to personal aptitude or assiduity— disposition or ac- 
quisition—taste or habit, &c. be assured I profess 


A. Whatever the process of inclinations may 
have been—as presupposed—visionary or rever- 
sionary—as the case may be—‘‘ whims and vaga- 


Bona fide and nem. con. a Bachelor, echoed the 
Posse, gathering round the chair of the tribunal and 
quashing the argument sub silentio; in the cordial 
greetings of friendship, (at a five mile speed from 
the city.) So--(good-humoredly parodising Shak- 


But then— (changing tone and glancing oblique- 
ly,—the horn then sounding—not for the chase, but 


riage, or the balance-wheel to the steam-engine, || well deserving the commodore’s compliment “ sua- 
the fulcrum to the operating lever,—in the viter in modo, fortiter im re’—plan in hand— 


is || having projected an extensive excursion and reso- 
if4} lutely footing the floor, during the delay, frustrated 
all William’s philosophic schemes and un-toward 
‘whimsies of hermitage and seclusion, at once, by 
proposing a general ramble—subsequently a family 
} convention, and finally an introduction of William 


Q. Friend Wilham, excuse the interruption, |} to one of the finest women of the age. 
thou hast a singular gift and grace in speech and All which Geo. with his compeers, effected.—- 
action; had I two solitary heels to match thy single}|The pursuits were followed up with success—the 


tongue —I woulda astonish thee with quite surprising |} family circle at Geo. Henry’s mansion house, was 
feats and undertakings;—but this once more, will 


1 address thee—if thou wilt answer me— Hast thou 
a confirmed predilection, friend, for “ single bless- 
edness”—to be taxed like the high-way—to be'|| the little ones were indulged a while in playful in- 
tarifed at less than par value—to be tossed about, 
from lodging to lodging, like Noah’s Ark,—to be || unengaged,) was Geo’s. theme—the honors of the 


tortured in the inquisition of fears and frowns—to||table were assigned to Ferdinand. It.was the 
be teazed like a spaniel and to be threatened with 


the apparition of wrinkled damsels and antiquated || tion and virtue. 
maidens, and all this for thy indifference and neg- 
ligence? In one word, William, dost thou perceive 


thine inclinations wavering, or determinedly hostile || by tenderness and admiration. William’s hand 


an interesting scene—fashionable as grateful—sen- 
timental urbanity, gaiety, regaling and greeting--- 
and sweet music’s charms,all rich and fascinating— 


nocence—Charles’ lovely sister (present and yet 


picture of family happiness—-enriched with affec- 


William listened to Geo. Henry’s commenda- 
tions, with an eye of severe intelligence—softened 


discovered a tremulation of warmth, and the alter- 
nate smile and glance betrayed sensation, as Geo. 
proceeded—* beauty and elegance—-accomplish- 
ments and worth—the grand climacteric of woman’s 
charms, (33 & 1-3) not yet attained—amiable— 
sensible—industrious—happy the man at home or 
abroad, in youth or age, with such a friend—his 
interests and ambition more—usefulness and re- 
4spectability more—blisses and blessings more—the 
attainment of knowledge, and virtue, and honor, 
the acquirement of property and enjoyment of life’s 
felicities, more certain—they mistake all this per- 
haps in England—the wisest examples are the best 
—and circumstances make it a clear case that our 
attachmenis, social or official, (smili are ra- 
tional and profitable,—-and thus as an avowed 
advocate for union, I plead for society, and all its 
}| betterments, and so”==eeeand so our affairs pro- 


This was the comment of Geo. Henry—the grese—-This isthe summary. . 
Nimrod of our band,—who from the vivacity and Our speculations, for the coming season—(voila, 
wanderings of youth, had become a sedate and|| 7“ est mon gre,) to ramble ~~ the Hudson ane 
affectionate husband, and who was determined in the || °’®" the Katskill Mountains—to vung the Springs, 
end to give no quarters to his Hon. Bachelorship — 
till he acknowledged a hopeful change of senti-|} and take views p assant,) 0 
ment, and his full and entire conviction that Smith, George and Champlain—to explore the White 
Paley, Malthus, Mellish, and numerous others, Mountains and return, via. Portland—Portsmouth 
were altogether right in their views of Society.— and Bostor—Providence—New-Elaven, &e. to the 


Joys of Home. At all events—such are the cheer- 


worthy companion—-all things remained for the ing prospects, which engage our associated cogita- 


tions—while at present Geo. Henry is busy in the 


Genius, 


When a man’s coat is thread-bare, it is easy to 


Now Geo. Henry, ardent, frank, and hearty—!'! pick a hole in it. 


|| City—Charles devoted to his books—Ferdinand on 
clear statement of his views, thus—“<k'am now his the U. S. capitol—friend Joseph 
turning forty;—years have fixed my habits—my Winker’ neighboring, 
office gives me full employment—I wake or sleep, city j—and in the mean time William’s preparations. . 
am abroad or home, at my own convenience—my advancing and nenely completed Sie— 
expenses are less—cares less—responsibilities less— cqnsemmation devoutly to be wished.” 
my studies uninterrupted and my income at my]! . When the fields shall again display their richest 
own disposal—besides, lawyers in England seldom|| !'very—-and blooming May, with hand profuse,. 
get well into business till forty, and rarely think of|, gle its fragrance and luxuriance—with variega- 
marrying till then—and then it must be allowed, || td richness and fruitfulness—sweetness, and sereni- 
we have good precedents and examples—sometimes || ‘Ys—When ‘the time of the singing of birds shall 
early disappointments settle into dislikes—indiffer- |, ©oMe’—Inviting to love and friendship;—and ere we 
ence, or despair, but this is not my case—all my || ‘t€P 2 foot to the melody of nature—William will 
serious attachments social or official, (smiling,) pledge his vows, at the altar of devotion—reverence 
have been disposed of by the common rules of ar-|| the social virus, and be conipletely nappy. 
ithmetic—and now being at least, the legal moiety aS ap: 
}0f one’s self—the legatee of one’s own fortunes, The most brilliant imaginations ought not only to 
and a lounger in one’s own way, efc.—and to the|, have wings to fly, but legs to stand upon. 
maximum of my wishes—unus et solus et 4. B. et|| unpropped by knowledge, may serve to amuse, but 
ad eundem, ete.—and as “ kind respects kind,” my | Wl rarely be useful.in the more important concerns 
pleadings are for celibacy.—placidam et quietem, || of mankind. 


| 
| 
| \ 
| 
| { 
| 
| 


[Vou. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


*« Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


THE ATHENIAN LADIES. 
An English traveller in 1520, visited Athens, and 


‘odged in the house of Theodora Macri, the consu- || 


lina, She has three lovely daughters, one of whom 
was Lord Byron’s “Maid of Athens.” 
ors must have some account of them : 


‘The mention of these graces will, I can foresee, 
souse your curiosity, and fire your imagination ; 
and I may despair of your further attention till I at- 
iempt to give you some description of them. Their 
apartment is immediately opposite to ours ; and if 
vou could see them, as we do now through the 
vently waving aromatic plants before their window, 
you would leave your heart in Athens. 

‘Theresa, the Maid of Athens, Catinco, and 
Mariyna, are of middle stature. 
‘heir heads is a red Albanian skull-cap, with a blue 
tassel spread out and fastened down like a star. 
Near the edge, or bottom, of the skull-cap, is a 


handkerchief of various colors, bound round their |, 
The youngest wears her hair loose, fall-|. 


temples. 
jing on her shoulders ; the hair behind descending 
down the back nearly to the waist, and, as usual, 


Our read- || 


On the crown of |! 


| plants, which I have mentioned, are neither more | 
|nor less than a few geraniums and Grecian balms, | 
and that the room in which the ladies sit, is quite | 
‘unfurnished, the walls neither painted nor decorat- | 
‘ed by ‘cunning hand.’ Then what would have 
come of the Graces, had I told you sooner, that a! 
single room is all they have, save a little closet and’ 
-akitechen ? You see how careful | have been to. 
make the first impression good ; not that they do) 
not merit every praise, but that it isin man’s au- 
gust and elevated nature to think a little slightingly | 
of merit, and even of beauty, if not supported by) 
some worldly shew.--- Now, | shall communicate to , 
you a secret, but in a low whisper. 
‘These ladies, since the death of the consul, their | 
father, depend upon strangers’? lodging in their 
spare room and closet—which we now occupy. | 
| But, though so poor, their virtue shines as conspicu- | 


ous as their beauty. 
| 


‘Not all the wealth of th® east, or the complimen- | 
tary lays even of the first of England’s poets, could | 
“render them so truly worthy of love and admira-' 
| tion? 


THE CABINET. 


| 
* To Observe, and Preserve.” 
i 


mixed with silk, The two eldest .generally have 


their hair bound and fastened under the handker- 


chief. ‘Their upper robe is a pelisse edged with 
fur, hanging down to the ancles ; below is a hand- 
kerchief of muslin, covering the bosom, and termin- 
ating at the waist, which is vhort: under that a 


the swell ofthe loins, falling in front in graceful 
negligence ; white siockings and yellow slippers 
eomplete their attire. The two eldest have black 
or dark hair and eyes ; their visage oval, and com- 


plexion som@what pale, with teeth ef pearly white-| 


ness ; their cheeks are rounded, their noses straight, 
rather enclined to aquiliae, The youagest, Maria- 
na, is very fair; her face not so finely rounded, but 


has a gayer expression than her sisters, whose coun- | 


tenances, except when the conversation has some- 
thing of mirth in it, may be said to be rather pen- 
sive. ‘Their persons are elegant, and their man- 
ners pleasing and lady like, such as would be fas- 
cinating in any country. ‘They possess very con- 
siderable powers of conversation, and their minds 
seem to be more instructed than those of ihe Greek 
women in general. With such attractions, it would, 
indeed, be remarkable, if they did not meet, with 


Extracts from “Wanderings” in America—pub- | 


‘lished London, 1825. The author, Charles Water- 


‘ton, Esq. 


| has been shot down by this sudden manoeuvre, be- 


of those costumes, as is becoming to the female 
form, This joined to their own just notions of dress, 
is what renders the New-York ladies so elegant in 
their attire. ‘lhe way they wear the Leghorn hat 
deserves a remark or two. With us the formal 
hand of the miliner binds down the brim to one 
fixed shape, and that none of the handsomest.— The 
wearer is obliged to turn her head full ninety de- 
grees, before she can see the person who is standing 
by her side. But in New-York, the ladies have 
the brim of the hat not fettered with wire, or tape, 
or ribband, but quite free and undulating ; and by 
applying the hand to it, they can conceal or expose 
as much of the face as circumstances require. ‘This 
hiding and exposing the face, by the by, is certain- 
ly a dangerous movement, and often fatal to the 
passing swain. [amconvinced in my own mind, 
that many a determined and unsuspecting bachelor, 


fore he was aware that he was within reach of the 


‘‘Now thatthe packets are so safe, and make 


'|such quick passage, to the United States, it would 


THE AMERICAN LADIES. i 


be as well if some of our head milliners would go 


gence for Paris. ‘They would bring back more 
taste and less caricature,” 
>> 


Desperate is related, that 
when the French first visited Indiana, the Indian 


of Walton-Hall, Yorkshire, England, | tribes inhabiting that country, whose warriors a- 


‘travelled extensively in South and North America, | mounted to 12,000, were at constant variance. The 


in quest of natural history. He visited Niagara in i 
gown of striped silk or muslin, with a zone round)) July, 1824. 


| Words can hardly do justice to the unaffected | 
| ease and elegance of the American Ladies, who vis-. 
| it the falls of Niagara. The traveller need not. 
_ roam in imagination through Circassia in search of | 
fine forms ; or through England, France or Spain, 
|| to meet with polished females. ‘The numbers who | 
| are continually arriving from all parts of the Union, 
| confirm the justness of this remark. 
looking one evening at a dance, being un-| 
| able to join in it, on account of the accident I had 
|| received near 
_tered the ball-room, with such becoming air and 
grace, that it was impossible not to have been struck | 
| with her appearance, 


| ‘Her Lloom was like the springing flower 

1 That sips the silver dew, 

The rose was budded in her cheek, 
Just opening to the view.’ 


tt 


the prize of the victors in a pitched battle. 


country lying between the Mississippi and the Wa- 
bash, being claimed by the Indians of both these 
rivers, it was mutually agreed that it should become 
The 
ground on which Fort Harrison now stands was 
chosen as the theatre of the combat—upwards cf 
1000 warriors entered the lists on eachside. They 
fought from the rising to the setting sun, when the 
Indians of the Wabash were declared conquerors, 


*having seven survivers, while the warriors of the 


Mississippi were reduced to five. The bodies of 
the slain were collected and interred in the neigh- 


vuffalo,, when a young American en- |) boring mounds. 


| 
| 
| 


Meruop, as Mrs. More says, is the very hinge 
of business ; and there is no method without punc- 
tuality. Punctuality is important, because it sub- 


| 


serves the peace and good-temper of a family: the 
‘want of it not only infringes on necessary duty, but 
‘sometimes excludes this duty. Punctuality is im- 


great attentions from the travellers who occasional-|| I could not help feeling a wish to know where she '| portant as it gains time: it is like packing things iu 


jy are resident in Athens, 


They sit in the eastern || had 
style, a little reclined, with their limbs gathered] 


‘Into such beauty spread, and blown 60 fair.’ 


} a hox, a good packer will get in half as much more 


as abad one. ‘ihe calmness of mind which it pro- 


under them, on the divan, and without shoes. || Upon inquiry, I found she was from the city of Al-| duces, is an other advantage of punctuality: a dis- 


Their employments are the needic, tambouring and 1 bany. The move I looked at the fair Albanian, | 


the more I was convinced that inthe United States. 
have said that I saw these Grecian beautics|| 


through the waving aromatic plants before their | 
window ; this, perhaps, has raised your imagina- 
tion somewhat too high in regard to their condition. | 
You may have supposed their dwelling to have every | 


reading. 


i symmetry equal to any thing in the old world. 
now, for good and all, (and welll might,) 


| 
gave up the idea of finding bugs, bears, brutes and 


‘orderly man is always in a hurry: he has no time 


ito speak with you, because he is going else-where: 
| ~ 


of America may be found grace and beauty and and when he gets there, he is too late for his busi- 
ness, or he must hurry away to another before he 
} can finish it. It was a wise maxim of the Duke of 
Newcastle—“I do one thing at atime.” Punctu- 

buffaloes in this country, and was thoroughly  satis-|| ality gives Weight to character. ‘* Such a man has 


attribute of eastern luxury. The golden cups, too,|| fied that [had labored undera great mistake in ||™ade an appointment: then I know he will keep 


may have thrown a little witchery over your excit-| 
Confess, do you not imagine that the 


ed fancy. 
doors 


‘Self-opened into halls ; where, who can te!} 

What elegance and grandeur wide expand, 

‘The pride of Turkey and of Persia land ; 

Soft quilts on quilts, on carpets carpets spread, 

And couches stretch’d around in seemly band ; 

And endiess pillows rise to prop the head, 

So that each spacious room was one full swelling bed. 


‘You will shortly perceive the propriety of my 


/suspecting that [should ever meet with them. I 
wished to join in the dance where the fair Alban- 
‘jan was 

| “To brisk notes in cadence beating,” 

but the state of my unlucky foot rendered it impos- 
sible. * * 

_ Nothing can surpass the appearance of the A- 
|merican ladies when they take their morning walk, 


from twelve to three, in Broadway. ‘The stranger 


it.” And this generates punctuality in you: for 


like other virtues, it propagates itself: servanis and 
‘children must be punctual, where their leader isso. 
|| Appointments indeed, becomes debts: 1 owe you 
|| punctuality, if I have made an appointment with 
‘|you and have no right to throw away your time if 
| 1 do my own. 
Montaigue says, that a word ill taken obliterates 


| will ai once see that they have rejected the extrav-||ten years’ merit—the last action carries it—not the 


-agant superfluities which appear in the London and | best and most frequent offices, but the most recent 
delaying till now to inform you, that the aromatic!| Parisian fashions ; and have only retained as much | and present do the work. 
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THE HIVE. | 


“ V ariety *sthe very ry spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.” 


Apvics TO A BRIDE.—‘* Hope not for perfect 
happiness,” said Madame de Maintenon to the 
princess of Savoy, on the eve of her marriage with 
the duke of Burgundy; “there is no such thing 
on earth; and though there were, it would not be 
found at court. Greatness is exposed to afflictions 
often more severe than those of private station. Be 
neither vexed nor ashamed to depend on your hus- 
band. Let him be your dearest friend, your only 
coniidant. Hope not for constant harmony in the 
anarried state. ‘The best husbands and wives are 
those who bear occasionally from each other sallies 
of ill-humor with patient mildness, Be obliging, 
without putting great value in your favors. Hope 
not for a full return of tenderness. Men are ty- 
rants, who would be free themselves and have us 
confined. You need not be at the paines to exam- 
ine whether their rights be well founded ; it is' 
enough if they are established.—Pray to God to| 
keep you from jealousy. The affections of a hus-| 
band are never to be gained by complaints, re-| 
proaches, or sullen behavior.” 


| 

Harrret Ackrann.—““ During a halt of the ar-| 
my, in their retreat on the 8th of October,” says 
General Burgoyne, “I received a message from La- 
dy Harriet Ackland, submitting to my decision a) 
proposal of passing to the American camp, and re- 
questing Gen. Gates’ permission to attend her hus-' 
band, who, wounded was a prisoner. ‘Though I! 
was ready to believe, for I had experienced that 
patience and fortitude in a supreme degree were to 
be found, as well as every other virtue, under the 
most tender forms, I was astonished as this propo- 
sal. After so long an agitation of spirits, exhausted 
not only for want of rest, but want of food, drench- 
ed in rains for twelve hours together, that a woman 
should be capable of such an undertaking as deliv- 
ering herself to the enemy, probably in the night, 
and uncertain what hands she might first fall into, 
appeared an effort above human nature. 

‘«‘ The assistance I was enabled to give was small 
indeed ; I had not even a cup of wine to offer her ; 
but I was told that she had found from some kind 
hand, a little rum and dirty water. All I could 
furnish to her was an open boat and a few lines, 
written on dirty wet paper, to Gen. Gates, recom- 
mending her to his protection.—The chaplain who 
had offieiated at the funeral of Gen. Frazer aceom- 
panied her, and with one female servant, and the 
Major’ s valet, who had then in his shoulder a’ ball 
received in the late action, she rowed down the riv- 
er to meet the enemy.” 


Hrsrorican Facts.—Jt was not ull near 60 
years after the first settlement in Virginia, and 50 
years after the first settlement in Massac -husetts, 
that the art of printing was introduced into this 
country. The first office was established at Cam- 
bridge, by the agency of the Rev. Jesse Glover, for 
the benefit of Harvard. University, In 1675 an of- 
fice was established in Boston, and in 1704 the first 
hewspaper was issued under the title of the Boston 
News Letter. 


The first a who settled in Pennsylvania, 


| was William Bradford, a native of Leicester, in 
| England, and a member of the society of Friends, 

'|who emigrated in 1682 or °88, and landed on the 
| spot where Philadelphia was soon after laid out, be- 
| fore a house was built. 


It is believed that he set up || 
his first printing press at Kensington, in the neigh- 
borhood of the ‘Treaty T'ree. His earliest publica- 
tion was an almanac, of which, as it is the most an- 
cient book printed in Pennsylvania, the title page 


may be worth copying : 


‘* An Almanac for the year of the Christian ac- 


\;count, 1687, particularly respecting the Meridian 


and Latitude of Burlington, but may indifferently 
serve all places adjacent. By Daniel Leeds, Stu- 
dent in Agriculture. Printed and sold by William 


Biadford, near Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, Pro 
Anno, 1687.” 


Inpran Anecpores.—In the miscellaneous works 
of Dr. Franklin, there is an article containing seve- 
ral anecdotes illustrative of the peculiar habits and 
notions of the natives of this country. We extract 
the following : 


learning on which we value ourselyessthey 


regard as frivolous and useless. Ain instance 


this occured at the treaty of Lancaster, im Penney 
vania, anno. 1745, between the government Of Vim 
ginia and the Six Nations. After the prineipal bus 
siness was settled, the commissioners from Virginia, 


acquainted the Indians by a speech, that there was |: 


at Williamsburg, a college, with a fund, for educa- 
ting Indian youth: and that if the chiefs of the Six 
Nations would send down half a dozen of their sons 
to that college, the government would take care that 
they should be well provided for and instrueted in 
|all the learning of the white people. It is one of 
the indian rules of politeness, not to answer a pub- 
lic proposition the same day that it is made: they 
think it would be treating it as a light matter, and 
that they show it respect by taking time to consider 
it, as of a matter important. They therefore de- 


ferred their answer till the day following ; when 


their speaker began by expressing their deep sense 
of the kindness of the Virginia government, in ma- 
king them that offer : “for we know,” says he, 
“that you highly esteem the kind of learning taught 
in those colleges, and that the maintainance of our 
young men, while with you, would be very expen- 
sive to you. We are convinced therefore, that you 
mean to do us good by your proposal; and we 
thank you heartily. 
know, that different nations have different concep- 


tions of things ; and you will, therefore, not take it|| 


amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education happens 
not to be the same with yours. We have had some 
experience of it : several of our young people were 
formerly brought up at the colleges of the northern 


provinces ; they were instructed in al] your seien-} 


ces ; but when they came back to us, they were 
bad runners, ignorant of every means of living in 
the woods, unable to bear either cold or hunger, 
knew neither how to build a cabin, take a deer, or 
killan enemy ; spoke our language imperfectly, were 
therefore neither fit for hunters, warriors or coun- 
sellors ; they were totally good for nothing. We) 
are however, not the less obliged by your kind offer | 
though we decline accepting it, and to show our 
grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia 
will send us a dozen of their sons, we will take care 
of their education, instruct them in all we know and 
make men of them.’****** 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is 
indeed carried to excess, since it does not permit 


them to contradict or deny the truth of what is as- || 


serted in their presence. By this means, they in- 
deed avoid disputes ; but then it becomes difficult 


to know their minds, or what impression you make 


But you, who are wise, musi || 


upon them. ‘The missionaries who have attempted 
to convert them to christianity, all complain of this, 
as one of the great difficulties of their mission. ‘The 
‘Indians hear with patience, the truths of the gospel 
‘explained to them, and give their usual tokens of 
assent and approbation : you would think they were 
convinced. Nosuch matter. It is merely civility. 
| Aurnentic ANECDOTE oF MoNnKEY.—A high- 
ly gifted nobleman was struck at Freemark Fair 
with a peculiar whiggishness in the expression of a 
common monkey, and immediately purchased him. 
Pug was carried on board his yacht, and made fast 
in the cabin. ‘The day was very hot. The mar- 
quis, having exerted himself with rowing, and in 
| Working his vessel, had thrown aside his neckcloth, 
and unbuttoned his shirt collar, being an absent man, 
he sat down in this unfashionable trim to eat some 
hot chops and potatoes. Pug had dexteriously man- 
\aged to divide the cord which fastened him ; and 
having cast a longing eye-on the viands spread be- 
fore his lordship, made a spring to the centre of the 
table, seizing as he passed a smoaking hot potatoe, 
which with great quickness and address, he poped 
down the back of his lordship’s neck with one paw, 
while he seized the chops on his plate with the oth- 
ergeand skipped off with his prize up the compan- 
ion fadder, and was soon safe in the rigging ; while 


| the marquis was hallowing and daneing with a bur. 


ning hot potatoe down his back. 


Georgia Weppine.—It appears from the Dari- 
en paper that a Mr. Jchn Odena lately invited his 
friends to his wedding, and a ball which he gave in 
honor of the event. ‘The company assembled, the 
magistrate and fiddlers were present, as well as the 
bride and bridegroom, The bride being solicited 
to receive the ring, she peremptorily refused, obser- 
ving that she had changed her mind. The compa- 
ny thinking the bride had only been seized with a 
momentary whim, ordered the musician to strike up 
‘haste to the wedding,” when she and John Odena 
‘immediately began dancing, and all the company 
joined in. The bride after the dance still continu- 
ed to refuse her hand to John Odena, and the lady 
hostess cf the house, fearful, perhaps, that some un- 
pleasant disputes might arise, entered the recom with 


a club, and drove he whole company out into the 
street. 


Forcep Matrimony.—Inthe Ukraine, when a 
young woman falls in love with a man, she is not 
ashamed to go to his father’s house and reveal her 


| patsion in the most tender and affectionate manner, 

and to promise the most submissive cbedience if he 
will accept her for a wife. Should the insensible 
|swain pretend any excuse, she tells him that she 
‘is resolved not to quit the house till he gives his 
consent, and accordingly, taking up her lodging, 
‘remains there, till, in the end, he either consents, 
however unwillingly, to be wooed, or ketakes him- 
self to flight. 


Dovurte Entenpre.—-A gentleamn was one 
day composing the music of a rondeau for a lady, 
ito whom he paid his addresses. ‘Pray, Miss D.’ 
said he, ‘ what time do you prefer?? ‘O! she re- 


plied carelessly ‘any time will do—but the quicker 


‘the better” The company smiled at the rejoinder, 
‘and the gentleman took her at her word. 


Maxims.—Never sign a writing till you have 
read it. 

The more you court a mean man, the statelier 
he grows. 
| ‘Lo believe a business impossible is the way te 
‘make it so. 


| 


| True valor is fire; bullying is smoke. 

| Use soft words and hard arguments. 

| Would you know the value of money, go and 
‘borrow some. 


16 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1826. 

Russtan Sotpirry.—The military resources of 
Russia are immense, authors are not agreed with regard 
to the effective strength of the empire. In the late wars 
in Europe, more reliance was placed on the desperate, 
character of the Cossacks than on true courage or correct 
military disciptine. To fight for the honor of the Virgin 


Mary, to die for their mother—for all the royal family;! instructions like these the Russian soldiers have been fed, 


that if slain in battle they shall have an immediate transi-| 
tion to the arms of ninety thousand virgins of their 
church who officiate in paradise, form an important athe 


cle in every Russian soldier’s creed. This prompts them } 


to rush inconsiderately to the fight, regardless of conse- 

quences. When a peasant is enrolled as a soldier Le pla- 

ces implicit confidence in his superiors, his life is entire- 

ly at their disposal and his greatest satisfaction consists | 
in his devotedness to their most unreasonable demands. | 
Sir Robert Wilson in his account of the Russian cam- | 
paigns gives several instances in character, The un- 
trained Russian, undaunted, whilst he confronts danger 
disdains the protection of favoring ground, or the exam 
ple of his adversary; presents his body exposed irom 
head to foot, either to the aim of the marksmi@myGE the 
storm of the cannonade. No carnage, says r Robert, 
intimidates the survivors, bullets may destroy, but the as- 
pect of death a-ves not, even when a commander’s evi- 
dent error has assigned the fatal station 


has brought on effeminacy in some degree, but the same 
daring spirit lingers, the same materials exist and it wants 


‘dizement, we ask not this, that another gem may be add- 
ed. £0 the crownof despotism, but for the cause of suffer- 


— 


| 


‘¢ Comrades |, and free nations of the world. Still, it may be a forlorn 


which the Russians are not reluctant to follow. ‘Have 
a dread of-the hospital, [says he,] German physic stinks 
from afar, is good for nothing and rather hurtful. A 
Russian soldier is not used to it. Messmates know 
where to find roots, herbsand pissmires. A soldier is in- 
estimable. Take care of your health Scour the stom- 
ach when it is foul. Hunger is the best medicine. A 
soldier should be sound, brave, firm, decisive, true, hon- 


a poet of his genius, he could but too feebly brook a dis- 
appointment so keen and cutting to his feelings ;—to al- 
leviate his sorrows, and drive the remembrance of past 
events from his mind, like thousands, he resorted to the 
‘* poisonous cup’’ of inebriation This event, and the at- 
tendant concommitant evilsshave reduced him to poverty 
and want. And shall we curse him for his weakness, 
[if so it be) and drive him in misery to the tomb? He 


orable. Pray to God, from him comes victory and mira- 
cles. God conducts us. God is our general.’? With, 


which has had a salutary influence on their character, and 
enabled Alexander to compete with the far better disci- 
plined troops of Napoleon. Wherever the same spirit, | 
discipline and fearlessness of danger exist, at this time, 


we have no accurate information. No doubt inaction 


only a Suwarrow or a Bagration to call them into exer- 
cise. With such materials in the hands of Constaniine, 
we hope Turkey is destined, at no distant period, to con- 
tend. We wish not this for the sake of Russian aggran- 


ing humanity, That Greece, made dear to us by the re- 
Collection of her classic shores which contain the ashes of 
the wise, the learned, the heroic and the virtuous of an- 
“tiquity, may once more be suffered to inhale the pure air 
“of liberty and resume her station ameng the enlightened 


has suffered enough, by his own failings, and Jet not now, 
while he is just standing on the verge of eternity, his own 
countrymen, for whoin he has poured forth the effusions 
of his brain, as freely as the rains of heaven, heap sor- 
row on sorrow, and misery on misery. He says, ** J. 
am an American beggar at the portals of my country- 

men;”’ and asks, ‘* Will relief be granted?” It will, 

—his countrymen are sufficiently awake to the call of 

humanity, and too beneficent to suffer native genius and 

native talent to descend to the grave in wretchedness and 
despair. Already are their portals open, and already his 

heart has been made glad’? and his drooping spirits’’ 

raised by their munificence. 

Asa poet, Coffin is well known—his writings are 
chaste and moral-——they breathe, throughout, a spirit of 
fellow-feeling and goodness of heart, seldom found in the 
compositions of poets of more eclat. He holds this lan- 
guage—‘* Show me the verse of mine which the father 
would hesitate to lay before his off*pring: Show me the 
line which tends to the destruction of virtue; point out 
to me the poem, that, directly, or indirectly, encourages 
cruelty to the brute, or oppression to the son of A fric’s 


go not forward into the trenches,”’ cried out a retiring | hope, we have not much faith in Constantine’s magnan- 


party to an advancing detachment, ‘‘ retreat with us, or, 
you will be lost, for the enemy are already in posses- 
sion.”’ ‘* Prince Potemkio must look ito that, for it was 
he who gave us the order,’’ replied the commander. And 
he and his men marched forward and perished, the vic- 
tims of their courageous sense of duty. 

Dr. Clarke, in his travels in Russia, has given an in- | 
teresting extract from the military code of the celebrated 
Suwarrow, in which the Russian soldier Was @ell in- 
structed, and to which he owes much of his sense of su- | 
bordination, and, perhaps, desperation in battle. As it, 


se not entire- 
may afford some entertainment to our readers and shew the || [By the wants comme 


character of a general who had the dispositions of his| 
soldiers perfectly at command, we shall make afew ex- 
tracts from his military catechism, which was transmit- 
ted by orders of the Russian government to every regi- 
ment in the service, after the last Turkish war, 
once and off with the Turk from the bayonet. Even 
when he is dead you may get a scratch from his sabre. 
Stab the second! Stab the third—a hero will stab halfa 
dozen. If three attack you, stab the first—fire on the 
second, and bayonet the third. When you fire, take aim 
at their guts, and fire about twenty balls. If you see the 
maatch upon the gun run up to it instant)y—the ball will 
iy over your head—the guns are yours—the people are 
yours——down with them—stab them!’’ The Russian sol- 
diers will bear fatigue and privations longer, perhaps than 
any other whatever; and this is partly constitutional and 
partly the result of example and discipline. Their gene- 
cals impose no heavier burthens or privations on their 
privates than they are willing to endure themselves. The 
manners of the illustrious Suwarrow have been followed 
by every officer who wished to gain renown. He rose 
at four in the morning throughout the year; winter or 
summer, making no difference to his robust constitution, 
-endered so by tol and temperance. A heap of fresh hay 
was his bed, with a truss for a pillow and his cloak for a 


coverlid. His dress was simple, strictly military, and, 
put on in a few seconds; and his meals were dispatched 
with a haste that -precluded luxury. He hardly ever de- 
voted more than an hour to walking, after which he sat. 
down to transact the official duties-of the day. In his’ 
-nililary code he enjoined strict abstinence on his soldiers 


Stab! 


| 


(annie in letters of fire.—Jn hoc signo vinces. 


/he sees, a prodigy ia the heavens, with this motto in- 


|| rauce—we view it as the grand fountain from which flow 
|| the streams of every vice—the source of nearly everysin, 
| and the prime destroyer of every happiness.--Yet there 


| the imperfections and imprudencies of a fellow-creature. 


| innity, or sincerity, but from motives of state policy he 
| may side with the Greeks, and make Turkey succumb to 
| his mandates, That this may be his determination is the 
sincere prayer of every friend to civil and religious Jiber- 
| ty; and that his immense resources may be turned to the 
| subjugation of a power which has for ages been the 
‘scourge and disgrace of every christian nation of Evrope. 


torrid clime; tell me the hour when I forgot to pour my 
song above the tombs of the departed brave!”’ 
“ The heart that feels for other’s woes, 


\ Shall find each selfish sorrow less; 


His breast who happiness bestows, 
Reflcted happiness shall bless." 


American JournNAL OF Epucatiox.— The se- 
cond number of this interesting aud highly valuable work, 


May this modern Constantine imitate the exarple of 
his illustrious predecessor and name-sake, whe rendered 
‘essential service in the crusades by joining with the 
Christians in wresting the Holy Land from the Infidels. 
ly dissimilar And if nothing else can fix his determina- 
tion, may he, like the former Constantine, see, or think 


**Boston Barp.’’—We noticed, with regret, some 
very uncharitable remarks in the Salem Gazette of Tues- 
day last, in reference to the course of life pursued by the 
** Boston Bard.’’ His career may have, in some instan- 
ces been reprehensible; but it is said, 

* To be perfectly just is not consistent with human nature. 
And we would enquire—are you, Messrs. Editors, im- 
maculate? Ifso,—or if you can point to the man who 
is free from all the foibles and frailties which ‘“ flesh is, 


of our constitution is a heterogenous compound of good | 
and evil, andthe best among us, are but frail and imper- 
fect beings) We are no advocates for the sin of intempe- 


are circumstances and causes, which may palliate, in 
some degree, the aggravation of crime, and irresistibly 
urge us to spread the ‘‘ broad mantle of charity’? over 


| In the haleyon days of his youth, and when in prospec- 
| tive, he had laid the foundation of his future happiness, 
| Coffin’s hopes, by one coquettish freak, were blasted, 
_|and he doomed to become the sad ‘* child of sorrow”’ 


and ‘* of woe,’’ which we now behold him. Possessed 


| of naturally strong passions, and a sensibility peculiar to! 


was published last week.— We understand it will now 
be issued regularly, on the first of every month. The 
present fully supports the opinion we formed of its value, 
on the perusal of the first aumber. Education is progres- 
sing with most rapid advances. We see in every State 
a College, in every city an Academy, an@ in every town 
and village of our country, a School-House. These are 
well filled with pupils, and the meansef education are 
not inferior to those of much older nations. As our 
population recedes, as it were, into the wilderness, these 
advantages follow. The means of instruction in our coun- 
try are a source of pride to its citizens. The importance 
and ultimate prosperity of a nation depend in a great 
measure upon its system of education, and the more that 
prospers, inthe same ratio the country must thrive.— 
Our Statesmen, high in office, seem not, and we see no. 
reason why they should be, indifferent to the vast impor- 
tance of encouraging this great branch of national conse- 


‘quence. Fora country so young as America, [i. ¢. the 
heir to,’? we will receive your remarks as ‘* perfectly | 


\| United States] perhaps none ever excelled her in the ad- 
just’’—and deservedly merited. But the very nature 


_| vancement of its literature. 


The reputation of our Col- 
leges and Seminaries is not confined to the geographical 
limits ef our own territory; but is an interesting theme 
throughout the civilized, as indeed it soon must be among 
a large portion of the heathen world. We rejvice at the 
institution of every additional medium for the promotion. 
of a subject so important to the respectability and happi- 
ness of our country, we wish the publishers of the Jour- 
nal, therefore, an increased and increasing patronage. 


CnHEERING TO SinGte Lapies.—A late Buffalo 
Journal says, ‘* The late Census of this town presents 
the appalling disproportion of three males to two females,. 
exclusive of Indians.’’ 


We have a few among us designated by the appellation 
of ** Old Maids,’’ who perhaps might find a more con- 


'} genial and thriving clime, by emigrating to the West. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


“ Be itour weekly task to note the passing tidings of the times-”? 


Hayrti.—«The editor of the National Gazette has 
received letters and papers from Port au Prince to the 3d 
ult. and given a very interesting summary of their con- 
tents, a part of which we copy:— 

On the 2d ult., information had just arrived in Hayti, 
of the death of M. Daumec, one of the Haytien commis- 
sioners sent to France; and it was supposed that the cir; 
cumstance of his dissolution had retarded the return of the 
others, with the Convention, which it was known that 
they had concluded with the French government, but 
which was 1:0t yet officially communicated to the Haytien 
councils. Of the convention we learn the following au- 
thentic particulars. 

The first article of this document explains the ambi- 
guity in the first paragraph of the first article of the Ordi- 
nance, and acknowledges the entire independence of the 
country, with the reserve made in the second paragraph 
of the same article. 

The second article regulates the extent of advantages 
conferred on French commerce, and limits them to French 
~* manufactures and produce, the property of Frenchmen, 
imported in Frepch bottoms direct from France, and to 
the returns of the same. The returns of specie imported 
in French bottoms for French account are entitled. to 
the same advantage. 

The third article favours Haytien produce, imported in 
French and Haytien bottoms, in one half the differential 
duties paid on West India produce imported from other 
than French colonies. The fourth article provides for 
the negotiation of a treaty placing the navigation of each 
country on an equal footing. The fifth assures amicable 
treatment of the Haytien flag on the ocean by al! French- 
men of war, and provides that no Haytien citizen or ves- 
sel shall visit French colonies. The sixth treats of the 


admission of French men of war in Haytien ports; not, |) 


however, without the consent of the Haytien govern- 
ment. The seventh and nineteenth regulates the exchange 
of consuls, treats of their powers in case of shipwreck, 
death, the internal police of their own vessels, &c. &e. 
The twentieth specifies that Hayti shall remain neutral 
in all maritime wars; and in case of being herself involv- 
ed the French monarch promises his mediation, | ~~ 

On the Ist, the anniversary of Haytien independence, 
that event was celebrated ‘‘ with all possible solemnity 
and pomp’’ at Port au Prince. President Boyer pronoun- 
ced a discourseain public, in which he dwelt upon the 
recognition by His Magesty Charles X. of the rights of 
Hayti to immortal emancipation, and expressed the 
wish as common to the citizens of the Republic, to live 
ever in peace and good understanding with all nations.— 
He ended his speech with this sentence. —‘* Let us swear 
in the face of Heaven, and before the Universe, to main- 
tain and defend, even to extinction, Liberty and Nation- 
al Independence; and to die rather than cease to be free 
and independent.’’ 

On the 10th January, the Chamber of Representative 
commenced its session. 

‘* The civil authorities,’’ says the Haytien Journal, 
‘* and the Senate took the places assigned to them. The 
Consul General of France, the commander of the French 
frigate Antigone, and some of his officers, were present, 
in full official costume. His Excellency, the President, 
arrived in his coach, surrounded by Generals and his 
staff. He was received at the vestibule by the masters 
of ceremonies, and conductedto his arm chair, by the 
sound of martial music After some moments of si- 
lence, he rose and delivered an address.’’ 

We need not translate the address, though it must be 
acknowledged te have a merit rare in the Western hemis- 
phere—that of brevity. He noticed, in the first place, 
the recognition by France, as setting the seal to the re- 
generation of Hayti; and invoked all glory for the sov- 
ereign who decreed it. He adverted to the importance 
of agricultural labours and of economy in the public ex- 
penditure, for Hayti; promising as usual, his best efforts 
in aid of every patriotic pursuit. When he concluded, 
the President or Speaker of the Chamber made a solemn 
and complimentary reply, ending with —‘‘ Long live the 
Republic; forever live our independence! Long live the 
President of Hayti!?? Whereupon the President again 
rose, and shouted these ejaculations in turn; and when he 
had done so, the whole audience, followed his example 
‘with the utmost energy. He was then escorted to the 
door by the Speaker and the masters of the ceremonies, 
and proceeded in his carriage to the national palace, ac- 
companied by the general officers and his staff. 

President Boyer has established a National Library at 


Port au Prince. 


New Banxrvort readers will per-| 
ceive with pleasure that a new Bankrupt Bill has been’ 
reported in the Senate of the United States. It is the’ 


longest bill ever reported in Congress, and includes nine-. 
ty-four sections. 


‘* The bill [says the National Intelligencer] evinces a 
degree of attention and labour creditable to the Commit- | 
tee, and deserving the thanks of all who are interested in | 
the subject. Itis impossible for us now, to find room 
for any thing like a detailed exposition of its provisions; 


but the following brief outline of its main objects, is of-. 
fered : 


‘** The first section declares, in substance, that any 
Merchant, or other person engaged in commercial per- 
suits, who shall commit any of the acts of bankruptcy, 
therein specified, may be declared a bankrupt. Farmers 


and others, are exempt from the operation of this sec- 
tion. 


‘*The next sections provide for the appointment in 
each State, of one General Commissioner of Bankrupt- 
_cy, before whom shall be conducted all questions arising 
under the law, with the right of appeal to the Courts of 
‘the United States, and securing a jury trial, in all cases, 
_ where it may be demanded by either party. Special com- 


_missions sre authorised, in all cases where the court shall 
_deem them necessary. 


When a person is found to be a bankrupt, his whole 
estate isto be vested in assignees chosen by the creditors, 
for the equal benefit of all the creditors. Various provi- 
_sions ere made, in other parts of the bill, with the object 
‘of securing for creditors the whole estate of the bankrupt 
Provision is then made for the support of the bankrupt, 
pending the investigation, and for a final allowance to 
him, in propprtion to the amount divided among the cred- 
litors. On its finally appearing that the bankrupt has 

made a fair and full surrender of his whole estate to his 
| creditors, and has acted throughout with good faith, the 


‘bill provides for his discharge from all further liability 
for existing debts. A great many sections of the bill are 
devoted to the regulation of the proceedings of the Com- 
missioner and Assignees; and prescribing the course to 
be pursued by the bankrupt and his creditors. The bill 
finally provides for the case of persons, other than tra- 
ders, who, though exempt from the operation of the first 
section of ihe bill, are permitted, on the application of 


the creditors, and with their own consent, to become 
bankrupts.”’ 


Ware, Massacnusetrs, Facrory.—It is as- 
tonishing, says the Vermont Journal, to witness the ma- 
gic effect which the erection of manufactories has had, in 
bringing villages and marts of business, into being, where, 
but as yesterday, was heard only the murmuring of the 
solitary waterfall, or the ‘* grinding of the busy mill.’ — 
We ourselves, have ‘‘ many a time and oft,’’ passed the 


when it was marked only by a single griss-mill, envelop- 
ed in the shades of the forest. 

It is stated in a Northampton paper, that a boatman 
employed on Connecticut river, informed the editor, a) 
few days since, that more tons were transported on the 
river above Hartford for the Ware factory, than for 
all the rest of the county of Hampshire: and the Salem 
Observer says, ‘* Weare credibly informed that the an- 
nual expenses of the transportation to which Ware fac- 


site of the Factory alluded to below, where a miniature | 
city, with its ‘‘ village church’’ and bank, now exists, || 


tory is subjected, exceed 20,000 dollars.’’ It is said the | 
same company are erecting a factory in Palmer, on th 
same stream, below Ware, which will be the most e 
tensive in the United States. It 1s of stone, from a quar- 
ry in the neighbourhood, where it is said handsome stones | 
have been split out more than 40 feet in length! 

We may hope to see the uftrivalled water privileges 
of Vermont thus occupied and improved, when the im- 
provements in Connecticut river shall open to us a water | 
communication with the seaboard, and render transporta- 
tion cheap and easy. 


Fire.— On the 26'h of January a fire broke out | 
in the City of Mobile, which destroyed four buildings on 
Alabama-wharf, occupied by S. G. Swift, (whole loss is 
said to be 15,000,) E. R. Byrd & Co. James Taylor, J. 
Canfield, A. Dickens & Co. and D. Darling. About half 
an hour after the fire was discovered, the whole range. 
blew up with an awful explosion of gunpowder, which 
injured about 40. persons, and shattered all the buildings 
in the neighbourhood. 


New Cuurcu.—A new Mecting-House is to be 
erected on Green-street for the Rev. Mr. Jenks’ Society 
'—the cellar of which was commenced last week. 


* Boston Barp.”——Agreeably to notice giver 
in our last, a Lecture was delivered at the meeting-house 


| of Rev. Hosea Ballou, on Wednesday evening. The 
| weather was stormy, and the walking, in consequence of 


the snow and rain which had fallen during the day, ex- 
ceedingly bad—we have seldom seen it worse —whic). 
circumstance probably prevented many charitably dis- 


|} posed from attending. Notwithstanding—the collection 


was quite in accordance with the acknowledged beneii- 
cence of our citizens—the amount collected exceeds 
Forty one Douxiars! Weunderstand that private 
donations have been forwarded from this city to Mr. Cot- 
fin. Some individuals from New-York, through Mr. No- 
ah, have contributed liberally to his relief. 

A Club of literary gentlemen in Baltimore have alse 
extended the hand of charity in his behalf. Others wi! 
undoubtedly follow their example. 7 


Lonecevity.—The last annual obituary of the 
Russian empire, published at St. Petersburgh, record: 
the death of a man at the very advanced age of 168 years, 
near to Polotsk, on the frontiers of Livonia. He had 
seen seven sovereigns on the throne of Russia. In the 
year 1709 he was 51 years old. At the age of 93, he 
married his third wife, with whom he lived 50. The 
2 youngest sons of this marriage were 86 and 62, in the 
year 1796, the oldest of his other sons in the same year, 
95 and 92. The entire family of this patriarch comprises 
138 descendants, who all live together in a village built 
for them by the Empress Catharine the 2d, granting them 
at the same time a considerable tract of land for thei- 
support. At the age of 163, this modern Nestor enjoy- 
ed the most robust th. 


INTEMPERANCE.—The unfortunate Peter Marion, 
whom we mentioned in our last, says a Tuscaloosa, Ala— 
bama paper, of January 28, as having cut off his tongue, 
has since put a period to his existence, by cutting his arm 
in so shocking a manner that he bled to death. We have 
recently learned that his motive for cutting out his tongue, 
was, that being addictedto a habit of intoxication, he | 
had bound h@nseif by an oath not to drink any more ar- 
dent liquors; which oath he, in an unguarded moment 
broke, and drank to great excess. When he had partial- 
ly recovered his reason, the reflection on what he had 
done gave him great uneasiness. He accused his tongue’ 
of having told a lie, and resolved it should never tell 


another; and, to make sure of it, he plucked it out and 
cast it away. 


Distressinc.—A singular occurrence recently 
happened in the vicinity of Raleigh, N.C. A negro 
woman having left her child, about six weeks old, on 
the floor, went into an adjoining room, whence she was 
soon recalled by its cries. A hog had entered, and bit 
a piece from its head, two inches in length, and one in 
breadth, and would have killed it out right, but for the 
intervention of the mother. The integument of the brain , 
called by physicians dura matter, was entirely exposed, 
and little hope is entertained of the child’s recovery. 


Mr. Jerrerson.—The Legislature of Virginia have 
granted Mr. Jefferson’s petition, praying that he might 
have leave to dispose of his real estate [ Monticello! by 
Lottery.. The Richmond Enquirer says, ‘* Mr. Jeffer- 
son will not accept of one cent from the public coffers, 
or from the pockets of his fellow-citizens’’? For this 
reason the Legislature have complied with his request. 


Four!—Mrs. Spinning, of the town of Cato, pre- 
sented her husband lately with four daughters at a birth, 
three of whom are doing well. This is industrious and 
thrifty spinning. 

Treaty with Mexrco.—lettersfrom Washing- 
ton state, that our Minister, Mr Poinsett, has concluded 
a treaty with the Republic of Mexico, which is very fa- 
vourable to our commercial relations with that country. 


Linrary.—-A library has been established in 
Philadelphia for coloured people, for the use of which 
they pay one cent per week A library, of a like na- 
ture in this city, would be of incalculable advantage, and 
we hope soon to see one established. 


Com. Portsr.—We understand that Com. Por- 
ter has determined to enter into the Mexican service. At 
our last advices he was taking leave of bis friends in 
Washington, preparatory to his leaving that ciiy fo: 
Mexico, which he expects to do in a few dave. 
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THE WREATH. 


* Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
“Thro’ all the regions of variety.”"—Olway. _ 


Tie Granveur of 


He rides on the clouds, where the eagle is soaring, 
Where Franklin's beld hand wields the lightning afar; 

Where th’ temultuous thunder of Heay'n is roaring, 
And the whirlwinds are wheeling his beautiful car! 


When the storm, like a maniac,mourns o’er the occan, 
And night's sable mantle envelopes the shies. 

All nature, before him,bows down in devotion, 
Andthe gods ofthe deep to his chariot rise! 


He is seen on the frame of the universe standing, 
His eye glances through the deep regions of space, 

His voice is oftheard the wild planets commanding, 
As far as are felt the blest beams of his gracc! 


His name on the skies, in bright gold is seen beaming, 
Nor the scathe of the lightning can tarmsh it there. 
While the stars through the trackless area are streaming, 

It shail shive in its splendor, with glittering glare! 


Ue is monarch of worlds, and of wealth, and of power, 
He can shake the foundations of nature, or quell ; 
He can tumble to ruins Creation’s beld tower, 
And re-thunder the dreadful abysses of hell! 


Ilis voice is the storm, and fhe bellowing thunder, 
That rolls im itsrevelry, down the dark skies; 

Ami his glanee is ive hghtning, that strikes us with yonder, 
As it frigitfully flames trom his radiant eyes! 


His throne is the heavens. his footstool the planets, 
‘The sun his bright lamp,an his cabinet space; 
The sky ishis crown,and the starsare his coronets, 

Love his best treasure, his Charity, grace! 


‘He rides on the clouds, where the eagle is soaring, 
Where Rittenhouse roves with his silvery star; 
Where the awful thunder of Heaven is roaring, 
And the whirlwinds are wheeling his beautiful car! 
MILFORD BARD. 
A Song. 
Go, forget me—why should scrrow 
O'er that brow a shadow fling? 
Go, forget me--and to-morrow 
Brightly smile aad sweetly sing. 
Smile—though I shall not be near thee: 
Smile—though I shall never hear thee: 
May thy soul with pleasure shine 
Lasting as the gloom of mine. 


' Like the sun, thy presence glowing, 

Clothes the meanest things in light; 

And when thou, like him are going, 

~  Loveliest objects fade in night. 

All things look’d so bright about thee, 

That they nothing seem without thee, 
By thet pure and lucid mind 
Earthly things were too refined. 


Go, thou vision wildly gleaming, 
Softly on my soul that fell; 

Go, for me no longer beaming— 
Hope and Beauty, fare ye well! 

Go, and all at once delighted 

Take, and leave me all benighted: 
Glory’s burning —generous swell, 
Fancy and the Poet’s shell. 


True, I confestit yester’ morn, 
I've been in love a week or two; 
Yet, crue! maid, forbcar yourseorn, 
For. take my word, ‘tisnot with you. 


Fronf the Baltimore Patriot. 
PNoon-WHight at Wenice. 
Dip lightly, gondolier, thine oar, 
Along the feathery spray; 
Light as the vipples kiss the shore, 
And their soft-voic’d echoes stray. 


And still thy barque as yon blue cloud 
That fairy floats on high; 

"Tis the sweet hour to Jove allow’'d, 
To passion’s warbled sigh. 


O’er olive mount and Adrian Isle 
The flickering moon-beams play, 

With soft and melancholy smile 
Upon the lover’s way: 


And starred with light, each wand’ring prow 
That trembles o’er the tide, 

tas many a bright and burning brow, 
And cheek that night must hide. 


And many a sweet voluptuous lay, 
Sigh’d from the soft guitar; 

And winning words more sweet than they, 
That never roam afar. 


The loving eyes as dark as night, 
And ob! as starry too, 

Are blending there their buring lighit, 
As blend the lips their dew. 


It is not wealth’s, it is not fame's, 
‘Lhis bland bewitching hour; 

Idalia’s Queen its glory claims, 
Beneath her planet's pow’r. 


Fair Venice! thou alone of all 
In ruin’d pomp that stand, 
Canst weave of flowers thy fun'ral pall’ 
Thou sunset of thy land! F. 
@ Song. 


From the Italian. 
The last pale ray of evening light 
Is fading o'er the sea; 
‘Twill wake again with warning night--- 
"Twill wake again in beauty bright. 
But when, sweet Hope, for me? 


Hope! Ah ‘tis but the silver spray 
‘That dances on the wave; 
The mountain mist that heats away; 
A rainbow smile---a meteor ray--- 
Its only home---the grave! 
— 


Rogular 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, THURSDAY, 23, 


OF Lie Regular meetings of the toillowing Lodges, unless Other 
wise designated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding ful! moon. 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St. Andrew’s Chapter Ist wed 

St. Paui’s Chapter 3c tues 

Grand Lodge, 2d wed in Dec 
Massachusetts last March. June and Sept 

Mount Lebanon last mon Encampment 3d wed 

|Grand Chapter 2d tues in D@® Councd of Royal Masters last tu 


| June & Sept 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

| Dorchester Union tues Quincy Ruralmoen 
Malden Mount Hermon wed Lenox Union Star wed 
Lunn Mount Carmel mon Unity tues 
Salem Essex 1si tues Warren cominster Aurora mon 

Chapter 3d thurs West Granville Mt Pleasant wed 
Beverly Liberty mon Brookfield Meridian tues 


John’s Isttues 
St. Andrew's 2d thurs 
Columbian Ist tharsday 


Marblehead Philanthropic wed 
Danvers Sordan wed 
Roxbury Washington thurs 
Dedham Conste:lation thurs 
Steughton sing Star thurs 
Mt- Zion Chapter mon 
Concord Corinthian mon 
Pridgewater Fellowship moa 
Marlborough thurs suc 
Hingham Old Colony fri 
Needham Meridian thurs 
Reading Good Samaritan tues 
South Reading Mount Moiiah 
thurs 
Wrentham St. Albans wed 
Framingham Mitdleses tucs 


West Stockbridge Wisdom tues 

Templeton Harris thurs 

New Marlborough Rising Sun tu 

Cummington Orion thurs 

Northborough Fredonia tri 

Springfield Hampden wel 

Southwick Frierdly Society mon 

Brimfield Wumanity tues every 
othegmonth 

Brookfield Meridian tues every 
other month 

Western Carmel wed 

Fall River Mount Hope tues 

Greenwich Village Focampment 
ties 


{| Medjield Cassia turs 
Randolph 


Andover Matthew's wed 
Haverhill 


|| New Salem 


} 


Northampton Jerusalem tues 


Charlestown King Solomon 2d'tu: 
Cambridge Amicable 3d mon 
Brignton Bethesda 2d tues 
Medway Montgomery 2d wed 
Falmouth Marmeist wed 
Nantucket Unio® 1st mon 
Urbanity 3d mon 
Union Council $. M. 4th mon 
nm Dee March June Sept 
Rising Sun Chapter 2d mer 
Chariton Fayette last wed in 
Jan. Ap. Aug. and Oct 
Jobn’s thurs sue 
uxbury Corner Stone mon suc 
Greenwich King Hivam’s Chapter Taunton” Adonirain Chapter tuc 
tues succeeding 
Worcester Morning Star tues King David wed 
Leicester wed Gloucester ‘Uytian Ist tues 


Groton St Paul’s mon Sutton Olive Branch 34 mon 


St Johns Chapter Ist tues in Greenfield Frankln Chapter 1s: 


Norfolk Union wed 
Chetmsford Pentucket tri 
Ashiy Social thurs 


Merrimack thurs 
Lexingron Hiram thurs 

| Middlebury Social Harmony tues 

| Hardwick Mount Zion wed’ 

Golden Rule mon 

| Amherst Pacitic wed 

| Belchertown mon 

| Pittsfield Mystic thurs 


Dee Feb, Ap. June Oct wed 
Newburyport St. Peter’s mon New-Bedford Stay in the East 2 
St. Mark’ tues monday 


Uxbridge Solomon's Temple thu 


Valtham Monitor men 
Wooburn Freedom thurs 


MAINE. 


Hallowell Jerusalem Chapter 


thurs Kennebec Lodge wea 
Gardiner Vermon tues 


Winthrop ‘Yemple mon 


North Yarmouth Casco tues 
Wiscasset Lineola thurs 
Alna’ Alna wed 

Union Union thurs 

| Warren St. Georg: s tues Belfast Beitast mou 

|Camden Amity tues Bethlehem tues 
|\China Central wed Calais St. Croix mon 

Saco Saco wed Surry Lygo ia wed 
Kennebunk York mon Eastport Eastern ist mon 
Bridgeton Oriental non Lubec Washington Ist wed 
New Gloucester Cumberland mon Jertiand Ancient Landmark 15° 
Paris Oxford thurs wed Portland 2¢ wed 
Milburn Somerset mon Brunswick United 3d tues 
Bangor Rising Vrtue tues Bath Solar ist thurs 

Thomaston Orient mon 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Lebanon Franklin mon Harnpten Rockingham tues 
Amherst Benevolent mon Beth Meridran wed 

Concord Blazing Star tues Hanover Trinity Encampment 
Charlestown Faithtul wed last wedin Feb Apr. June, 
New London King Solomon's wed Aug. Oct. and Dee. St. An- 
Washington Mt. Vernon mon drew’s Chapter 4th wed in 
Plymouth Olive Branch tues Jan, Mar. May, July, Sept’ 
Sanvornton Centre mon and Nov, Council of Mas- 
Rochester Humane mop ters, on the same days as the 


Cannan Mt. Moriah tues Chapter 

Plainfield wed Portsmouth St. John‘s 1st wed 
New Ipswich Bethel tucs Pythagoras 3d tues 


Dever Strafford wed 
Bradford St. Peter‘s tues 
Alstead St. Paul's tues 

‘Merideth Mount Lebanon wed 


CONNECTICUT. 

Stonnincton Asylum tues Suffield Apollo 
adden © E.Haddam Columbian East Hartford Ovient thars 

alternately thurs Canaan Mer dian Chapter tues 
Preston St. James thurs Sharon Hamilton wed 
N, Stonnington Widow's Son wed Winsted st. Andrews wed 
New Londen thurs Pomfret Waren Chapter tues 
Litchfield St Paul's thurs March June Sept Dee Put- 
Goshen Olive Branch tues ham last wed.in April June 
Terrington Seneca tues Sept Nov Bec 
Salisbury Montgomery tues Colchester Wooster, ist wed V. 
Norfolk Western Star tues Chap, men following 
Canaan Meridian Chapter thurs Norwich Somerset fri Franklin 
Barkhampstead. Northern Star th Chapter last Monday in Feb 
Woodbury King Solomon's thurs May Aug and Nov 
Granty St Mark’s wed Middletown St. John's 3 &4 wed 
Berlin Harmony wed North East Chapter No 46 1st mo 


| . RHODE ISLAND. 
| Glocester Friendship wed Paw'uxet Harmony tues 
Cumberiand Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fri 


Coventry Hamilton wed East Greenwich King Solomon 
Providence St. Johns wed Mt. monday 


NEW-YORK. 
Auburn Chapter thurs Clarksville Widow's Son thurs 
Trumanshurg Fidelity tues next Catskill Catskill mon 
Watertowr. Federal wed Catskill Cheprter thurs 
Glen*s Falls Hamiltow thurs Albany Temple Chapter 2d tues 
Chapter fas wed in Feb Ap. Maste *s Lodge 1st & 2d mon 
June, Aug Oc’? Nov and Dee ‘Temple Lodge Ist and 2. tues 


Claremont Hiram ist wed 


Adurera Scipio mon Aurora Mount Vernon ist & 2d wed 
Chapter wed Chapter fri. Lodge mon 
Vernon thurs Coventry Manchester fri 


Newport Si Joins mon 
Warren Washington thurs 
| Bristol St Alhans wed 
Pawtucket Union wed 


Smithfield Evening Star sat 
Grand Ledge. last mon every 
other month 


VERMONT. 
| Bennington Mt. Anthony tues Middlebury Mt Calvary Eneamp- 


Rutland Green Mountain En- ment 2d tues in mayand ev- 
campment %d wed Dee Feb eryother month 
Ap. June, Aug. and %et VergennesSerusalem Chapter 3d 
Bradford Mt Lebanon Chapter mon in Jan and every other 


2d tues in Dee. Feb. April month Dorchester Lodge 
Jane, Aug. and Oct tues 


Great Barrington incinnacus wed | 
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At No. 67, Washington-Street, (opposite the Old 
State House.) 
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